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Die Sammlung de3 KRanons. 
(Cingefandt auf Wunfeh der Gemifehten Konferenz von St. Louis und Umgegend.) 


Das hier gejtellte Thema fann auch aufgeldjt oder wiedergegeben 
werden in der Form von Fragen. Wie ijt der Kanon de$ Witen und 
de$ Neuen Tejtaments$ gujtandeqefommen? Welche Garantie haben 
wir fiir Die Ranonigitat der verfdiedenen Biicher? Wie fonnen wir 
die Tatjache ihrer Ranonizitat beweijen oder glaubwiirdig darlegen ? 
Da diefe Fragen, die alle auf ein$ hinauslaufen, von grofer praf- 
tifher Wichtiqfeit find bei der qegenwartigqen jubjeftiven Tenden3z in 
der chrijtliden jonderlich in dem jogenannten reformierten 
Lager und bei den antichrijtijden Seften, liegt auf der Sand. Wir 
miiffen in diefer Sache gewiffe Tritte tun mit unjern Fiipen; wir 
miiffen bereit jein zur Berantwortung jedermann, der Grund fer- 
dert der Hoffnung, die in uns ijt; wir miijjen ob dem Glauben famp- 
fen, der einmal den Heiligen vorgegeben ijt. 

&8 ijt dabei wahrhaftig nicdt Mangel an Material, iiber den wir 
3u Elagen batten. Sm Gegenteil, eS bieten fic) der Berweije und der 
bejtatigenden Zeugniffe jo viele dar, dak e8 einer genauen Sichtung 
und Ordnung bedarf, um eine einigermapen flare Darlequng 3u ge- 
winnen und iiberzeugend gu referieren. Collte hier alles einjchlagige 
Material gujammengetragen werden, jo wiirde die Arbeit bald den 
Umfang eines Buches erreiden. Bndem ich mir alfo felber enge 
Sdranfen gefekt habe, um mich der durdhaus ndtigen Riirze gu be- 
fleibigen, hoffe id) doch, die Musfiihrung flar und einfacd) gebalten 
3u haben. 

Das Alte Teftament. 

Bei der Beurteilung irgendeines Werfes oder irgendeiner 
Sammlung von Biidern follte immer Selbjtzeugnis der 
Viicher felber grofes Gewidt haben. ijt eigentlich von vorn- 
herein unmoralijd, irgendeine Schrift auf blofe Vermutungen hin ju 
- 17 
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berwerfen und ibr die Zugehdrigfeit gu einem andern Werf, gu dem 
fie laut ihres eigenen Seugnijjes gehort und mit dem fie Guperer und 
innerer Griinde wegen verbunden ijt, abgujpreden. So viel follte 
man dod) aud) der Schrift gugejtehen, dak ihre Wutoren, abgefehen 
von der Ynfpiration, nidt Falidher und Vetriiger, fondern niichterne 
und guverlajfige Schriftiteller waren, die fic) bemiihten, Tatjaden 
beridjten, und genau und wabrheitsgetreu. Yun fallt aber 
fofort auf, daB die Schrift jelber eine Unterjdeidung swifden Quellen 
madt, namlicd) gwijden jolchen, auf die man fic) allerdings beruft, 
die aber nicht aufbewahrt wurden, und jolden, die von vornberein 
cl8 heilige Gejchichte gelten und die aus diefem Grunde bei den RNach- 
fommen Geltung haben follten. Wir hdren von ,,den Gefdidten des 
Propheten Nathan”, von ,,den Gefdicdten Gads, de8 Schauers”, 
1 Chron. 30, 29, von ,,den Prophegeiungen Whia von Silo”, von ,,den 
Gefidten Yeddi, Schauer$”, 2 Chron. 9,29, von dem ,,Buch des 
Srommen”, Yo]. 10, 13, von dem ,Buch de3 Redlicdjen”, 2 Sam. 1, 18. 
Diefe find aber, joviel wir wiffen, nicht im Kanon enthalten, Gott hat 
fie nidt aufbewabhren lajjen, fie gehorten nicht 3u der Offenbarung, 
die er allen Menjden fundtun wollte. Dagegen lefen wir im Buch 
de3 Propheten Seremias: ,,Nimm dir wiederum ein ander Buch und 
fhreibe alle vorigen Reden drein, die im erjten Buch ftanden, weldhes 
Sojafim, der Ronig Suda, verbrannt hat.... Da nahm Yeremia ein 
ander Buch und gab eS Baruch, dem Sohn Neria, dem Sdhreiber. 
Der fchrieb darein aus dem Mtunde Seremia alle die Reden, jo in 
dem Buch jtanden, da8 Yojafim, der Konig Buda, hatte mit Feuer 
verbrennen lajjen; und itber diefelbigen wurden der Reden noch viel 
mebr, denn jener waren”, Yer. 36, 28. 32; pal. B. 17.18. Hier 
haben wir einen Fall, wo die PBrophezeiungen eines Propheten -ge- 
fammelt werden, und gwar 3u dem Swed, damit jie alS Regel fiir 
fpatere Seiten dienen jollten. 

Aber das Alte Tejtament fpridt nod deutlider vom Sammeln 
und Wufbewahren von prophetijden Schriften. Schon Mofes liek 
die Sammlung der géttliden Verordnungen, denen man den Namen 
Bud) de8. Gefegkes beilegte, in der Lade de3 Zeugnijjes de3 HErrn 
aufbewabren, 5 Moj. 31, 25. 26; 1,8. war diefe Wbfchrift 
deS Gefeges, die der GSobhepriefter Hilfia 3gur Zeit Yofias im Tempel 
fand, 2 Ron. 22,8. fiigte jeine Gefchidte und die weiteren Ver- 
ordnungen Gottes dem Gejegbuche Gottes hingu, 24,26. 
Sefaias bezieht fic) auf eine Schrift oder auf eine Sammlung von 
Seriften, die allgemein anerfannt gewejen fein muk, denn 
er fpricht: ,,Denn felben Zeit werden die Tauben Hiren die Worte 
Bucdh3", Kap. 29,18. Befannt ijt aud) feine Ermabhnung: 
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/,Sucet nun in dem Bud de$ HErrn und lefet, eS wird nicht an einem 
derfelbigen fehlen; man vermipt aud) nicht diejes nocd) de3. Denn 
er ift’S, der meinen Vtund gebeut; und fein Geijt ijt’s, der es 
gujammenbringet”, Rap. 34,16. Dak die Biicher der Propheten auf- 
bewabhrt wurden und fanonijde Geltung batten, geht aus Dan. 9, 2 
hervor, wo fid) der Prophet auf Seremias begzieht. Wbhnlich redet 
Sadarja von dem Gejeg und Worten, ,,welde der SErr Zebaoth 
fandte in jeinem Geijte durd die vorigen Propheten”, Rap. 7, 12. 
&8 darf aud) nicht iiberjehen werden, dah in dem Vorwort 3u Yefus 
GSirad (zirfa 131 v. Chr.) Bezug genommen wird auf ,,da3 Gejeg 
und die Propheten und die andern Viider”, und dah} 2 MakF. 2, 13 
pon Nehemias beridjtet wird, er der Konige, Propheten und 
Davids Biidher und die Briefe der Kinige von den Opfern wieder 
gufammengejucht und eine Librarei zugeridtet hat. ScblieBlich 
e8 jedem aufmerfiamen Bibellejer aujgefallen jein, dak das 
Buch der Pjalmen deutlid) die Spuren einer fonjefutiven Sammlung 
geigt, e3 ohne Bweifel in fiinf Teilen gufammengejtellt ijt, 
41,14; 72,19. 20 (,,€in Ende haben die Gebete Davids, des Sohns 
Sfai”); 89,58; 106, 48; 150, 6. 

Ttherzeugender redet aber fiir die Tatjacke der Sammlung des 
Ranon$ da8 Beugnif des Neuen Teftaments fiir das 
Wlte. Novum Testamentum in Vetere latet: Vetus Testamentum 
in Novo patet. Wir haben da gunadjt Begugnahmen auf das Ute 
Teftanient als auf eine feftitehende Regel. Da Heit e3: ,,Wrojes hat 
bon mir gejdrieben”, Yoh. 5,46. Da wiederholt fich einmal iiber 
andere: ,,€8 ftehet gefchrieben”, der durch den Pro- 
pheten gejagt bat”, ,fo fpridjt der Prophet”, oder Yejaias, HSojea, 
Seremias, David und andere mehr. Mian fann der iberzeugung 
nidt erwebren, da8 ganze Neue Teftament auf dem Wlten berubt, 
dak wenn nidt ein Kanon der alttejtamentliden Schriften vorlag, 
unverjtandlid) und unverjtindig ware, dap viele feiner Lehren und 
Argumente hinfielen. wenn felbjt die rationalijtijden Gaddu- 
ihre Bfeifen vor dem HErrn eingiehen miijjfen, Vtatth. 22,29 
bi8 32, die doch ohne Sweifel remonjtriert hatten, wenn fie die Quelle 
nicht anerfannt batten, jo jdheint der Bemweis fiir Vorliegen eines 
allgemein anerfannten Ranon$ {don geliefert 3u fein. Bedenft man 
aber, wir im Neuen Tejtament nicht weniger 277 Bitate, 
100 Anjpielungen und Wusdriide und 121 Bezugnahmen auf Er- 
eigniffe deS Alten Tejtaments haben, wie diefe nod) Heute in dem 
iiberlieferten Tert vor un$ Liegen, fo jollte man faum fiir moglid 
halten fonnen, irgend jemand nod) 3weifel hatte. Aud darf 
_ die Latjade nidt iiberfehen werden, dah der Hinweis auf ein eingel- 
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ne$ Wort de3 Alten Tejtament3, Yoh. 10, 35 (Gotter); Gal. 3, 16 
(Samen) faum jtichaltig gewefen und anerfannt worden ware, wenn 
nicht eben jedeS Wort diejer Regel {chon fejtgeftanden hatte. 

Sierzu fommt aber nod, Chrijtus und jeine erleudteten 
Apojtel dieje Regel des Alten Tejtament3 ausdriidlid) als Regel der 
Lehre nennen, fic) auf das Wlte Teftament folches begiehen und 
Ddaraus mit vollgiiltiger Beweisfraft argumentieren. YEjus jagte 
den Saddugdern: ,Qbhr irret und wiffet die Schrift nicht’, Matth. 
22,29. Sn bezguq auf da8 ganze Alte Teftament jagt er: ,,CGuchet 
in der Schrift, denn ihr meinet, ihr habt da3 ewige Leben darinnen; 
und fie ijt’8, die von mir 3zeuget”, Yoh. 5,39. Die Yuden verwun- 
derten fic) jeiner Schriftfenntni8: ,,Wie fann diefer die Schrift, jo 
er fie doch gelernet hat?” Yoh.7,15. Wn gwei weiteren Stellen 
in dDemjelben Rapitel begieht fic) Chrijtus auf die Sdrift, B. 38. 42, 
und wenn man die Bezugsjtellen vergleicht, jo finden wir diefe in vier 
verjdiedenen Biidern des Alten Tejtaments. Und von diefer Schrift, 
pon diejer fejtjtehenden Sammlung, jagt Chrijtus und biindig: 
Schrift fann doch nidjt gebrochen werden”, Noh. 10,35. Sedes 
Wort, wie in der Sammlung vorlag, gehdrte gur Regel gott- - 
iden Wortes. Gm Einflang mit diefem allgemeinen Verftandnisz 
finden wir, die Berdenjer taglid in der Schrift forfdten, ob fich’s 
aljo \hielte, 17,11. Paulus ftellt den Sag gleichjam wie ein 
Bollwerf vor die Schrift Wlten Tejtaments: Schrift, von Gott 
eingegeben”, 2 Tim. 3,15—17. Und Petrus gibt die Verficerung, 
noc) nie feine wirflicde Weisjagung aus menjdhlidhem Willen 
hervorgebradt jei, jondern die beiligen Menjden Gottes haben ge- 
redet, getrieben von dem GHeiligen Geijt, 2 Petr. 1, 21. . 

Und hiermit ijt diefer Punkt nod nicht erjchopft. Chriftus 
fragt die Hobhenpriejter und Witejten im ,,Gabt ihr nie gelejen 
in der Schrift?” eigentlid) in den Schriften”, in der Sammlung 
von gottliden Schriften, Matth. 21,42. St. Paulus fagt von den. 
Suden: ,,BiF auf den heutigen Tag bleibt diefelbige Decke unauf- 
gedectt iiber dem Wlten Teftament,. wenn fie eS Tefen. Aber bis auf 
den heutigen Tag, wenn Mofes gelejen wird, hangt die Decfe vor 
ibrem Herzen”, 2 Ror. 3, 14.15. °Aljo aud) eine fefte, befannte 
Sammlung, die die Yuden und die angeredeten Gemeindeglieder als 
folce fennen gelernt Hatten und braudten. Die Sammlung alttefta- 
mentlider Schriften, die den Suden foldhe vorlag und von ibnen 
ohne Frage als folde anerfannt wurde, hatte auc) andere Namen, 
die ihren Snbhalt mehr oder weniger genau fixieren. ,,DaS Gejeg und 
die Propheten” werden fie Mtatth. 5, 12 genannt, ebenjo Yoh. 1, 45 
und AWpoft.24,14. Wut ,Mtojes und die Propheten” weijt der HErr 
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hin’ Qué. 16, 29. 31, und Paulus Apoft. 26, 22.27 und Rom. 3, 21. 
Endlich erflart Chrijtus felber den Terminus, der bet den Yuden jo 
gebraudlid war: ,,Denn e§ mus alles erfiillet werden, was von mir 
gefdrieben ijt im Gejek Mofis, in den Propheten und in Pjalmen”, 
Ruf. 24, 44, wozu Lufas bemerft: ,Da Sffnete er ihnen das Ver- 
ftandnis, dab fie die Schrift verftanden”, B. 45; vgl. V. 27. 46. 47. 
Somit nehmen wir denn aud feinen Wnjtand, das Zeugnis 
gzuverlajfiger Hiftorifer iiber die Sammlung alttejta- 
mentliden Ranons fiir glaubwiirdig 3u halten, gumal da diejes mit 
der Schrift ftimmt. Die Ttberlieferung ijt einmiitig in der Erfla- 
rung, dak Efra nad) dem Gril, aljo noch in der Zeit der altteftament- 
liden Prophetie, den Kanon Wlten Tejtament3 zujammengejtellt 
habe. Dies fcheint fid) auch aus der oben angefiihrten Mtaffabdaer- 
ftelle 3u ergeben. Yofephus nennt sweiundswanzig gottlicde Biicher 
de3 Alten Teftaments, nad) der Bahl der Buchitaben im hebraijden 
Alphabet, namlic&h fiinf Biidher de Mtojes, dreizgehn der PBropheten 
(gu denen er wabhrideinlid) recjnet) und vier von ,,Gejangen 
und Er begzeichnet alle Biicher des Tejta- 
ment? al fanonijd auger Siob, Spriice, Prediger und Hobhelied, 
die er nist nambaft madt. Er fiigt nod) hingu, dap feit der Zeit 
Artarerres (424 v. Chr.) feiner e3 gewagt habe, irgend etwas 
gu diefen Biidhern hingugufiigen oder etwas davongutun oder irgend- 
-welde Veranderung darin vorgunehmen. (Josephus, Against Apion, 
Book I, chap. VIII.) Und um die Gace gang ficer 3u maden, 
foweit jiidijde Gefdhichte in Betracht fommt, ijt folgender PBajjus aus 
einer Sfigze von Dr. Solider in Halle intereffant: ,,€8 ijt begzeid- 
nend, was die Tradition erjte meldet, das die Rabbiner nad 
der Zerftirung Serufalem$ 3ujtandebracdhten: fie forgten fiir eine 
fejte Whqrengung de3 Ranons. Die allgemeinen Grengen de$ Ranons 
waren fdjon friiher gegogen worden; aber e hatte noch allerlei Mei- 
gegeben. jdien auf eine genaue 
Grengregulierung angufommen. Man wollte feine unredhtmapigen 
Ergeugnijje faljder Offenbarungen, wie die AXpofalyptif fie bot, an- 
erfernnen. Yur die alte Offenbarung der mojaijden und prophetifden 
Beit durfte gelten; aud) die Salomo gzugefdriebenen Biider, Sobhes- 
lied und Prediger, wurden ebenjo wie Ejtherbud) mandes 
Widerjpruds jekt endgiiltig anerfannt.” (Lehre und Webhre 1919, 
Suni, S. 246.) ? 

Am diefes TeilSs mag noc) hingewiejen werden auf die 
Zitate, Redewendungen und Anflange aus dem WAlten Tejtament, die 
wir in den jogenannten apojtolifden Vatern finden. ES find dies die 
beiden Rlementinen, von denen der erjte nicht viel jpater al 100 
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n. Chr. fein fann, und der gweite in den Zeitraum 120—170 angu- 
fegen ijt, Sqnatius, ca. 100 n. Chr., Polyfarp, vor 150, die Didace, 
die wahrideinlid) aus dem erften Sahrhundert ftammt, Barnabas, 
aus der erjten Halfte de$ gweiten Sahrhunderts, der Hirte de8 Her- 
ma8, ca. 148 n. Chr., und die Epijtel an Diognet, aus dem 2. oder 
3. Jahrhundert. Wir finden Bezgugnahmen: auf 1 Mtofi3, 48, auf 
2 Mofis, 23, auf 3 Mofis, 10, auf 4 Mofis, 17, auf 5 Mofis, 33, auf 
Sojua, 9, auf Ridter, 5, auf die Biidher der Konige, je 2, auf 2 Chro- 
nifa, 3, auf Efther, 2, auf Siob, 16, auf die Pjalmen, 108, auf die 
Spriide, 19, auf den Prediger, 1, auf Sefaias, 65, auf Yeremias, 17, 
auf Sefefiel, 10, auf Daniel, 10, auf Hofea, 1, auf Yoel, 4, auf 
Wmos, 1, auf Yona, 1, auf Sacharja, 4, auf Maleadi, 4. MNehmen 
wir nun vergleidSweife die Schrift Grendus von Lugdunum, 
ca. 182—188, fo ergibt fic) folgende Tabelle von Begugnahmen: Wuf 
1 Mojis, 68, auf 2 Mofis, 52, auf 3 Mofis, 3, auf 4 Mofis, 20, auf 
5 Mofis, 31, auf Sofua, 4, auf Richter, 6, auf 1 Samuelis8, 8, auf 
2 Samuelis, 1, auf 1 RKonige, 9, auf 2 RKonige, 4, auf die Pjalmen, 
87, auf die Spriicde, 10, auf Sejaias, 119, auf Seremias, 36, auf 
die Riagelieder, 1, auf Hejefiel, 9, auf Daniel, 20, auf Hofea, 10, 
auf Soel, 3, auf Amos, 4, auf Yona, 4, auf Micha, 2, auf Sabakuf, 4, 
auf Sadarja, 8, auf Maleadi, 7. 

Somit gogern wir nicht einen Mugenblic, auf Grund des Dar- 
gelehten fiir den Kanon de8 Alten Tejtament3 folgenden 
gu gieben: 

Samtlihe Alten Tejtaments, wie 
wir fie jegt fennen und fFanonijdhe anerfennen, 
gehoren fraft ibres SGelbjtzeugnijjes, de8 Zeug- 
niffes des Neuen Teftaments und der Gefdhidte 
zum Ranon. E. Rregmann. 

(Schluf folgt.) 


A Lesson in History. 


Causes of the Revolution. 


One hundred years after the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus there were but two Spanish settlements in this country. In 
the course of time other nations of Europe made settlements here, 
mostly along the Atlantic coast. All these settlements, then called 
colonies, finally fell into the hands of the English. Not long after 
England had come into control of the Colonies, trouble started 
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between them and the mother country, which in time culminated 
in the Revolutionary War. That war ended England’s rule over 
the Colonies and made them the United States of America. Let 
us learn of some of the causes that brought on this war. Let us 
first note the Old Causes of Dissatisfaction. 


First — The Governors sent over from England to govern the 
Colonies were dishonest, and plundered the people wherever there 
was a chance. They were also tyrannical, and oppressed and 
abused the people. 


Secondly — The Colonies were much annoyed by some of the 
laws made for them in England. First among them was the 
Navigation Act. The colonists, living, as they did, along the 
Atlantic coast, had early entered into the business of building 
ships, which they loaded with valuable cargoes and sent to the 
West Indies, to England, and to other parts of the world. In 
a few years a large and profitable trade had been developed, and 
as new markets opened to this enterprise of the colonists, they 
prospered and grew wealthy. The English people became jealous 
of the colonists’ prosperity and, having many ships of their own, 
tried to find some plan by which they could grasp all, or at least 
a part of this wealth. Accdrdingly a law, called the Navigation © 
Act, was passed in England. This law prohibited merchandise 
from being brought into that country from the Colonies unless 
carried in an English ship, commanded by an English captain, 
and sailed by an English crew. The effect of this unjust law 
was severe. The colonists had a great deal of money invested in 
their ships, which now must rot in idleness, so that British mer- 
chants using British ships might profit by carrying American goods. 
Industrious American sailors were forced to be idle so that British 
sailors might have profitable and steady employment. 


Thirdly = All this was bad enough for the Americans, still 
they could send part of their products to other countries in their 
own ships, and so they continued to prosper. This increased the 
jealousy of the British merchants. Now a new law was passed 
called Acts of Trade. This law forbade the colonists to send their 
most valuable products to any other country than England. This 
placed them entirely at the mercy of the English merchants. 
These paid only about half of what the goods were worth. 

Fourthly — These two laws-gave England control of all the 
colonial shipping trade, but this did not yet satisfy the greed of 
the English merchants. They wanted control not only of every- 
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thing exported by the colonists, but of everything imported as 
well. A law was therefore passed in England, called An Act 
Restricting Foreign Trade. This law prohibited the Colonies from 
importing anything whatever from any country in Europe unless 
it was shipped from an English port and in an English ship. 
The English people acted as if the Colonies existed only for the 
purpose of helping them make money and profits. | 

Fifthly — The trade and industries of the Colonies were nearly 
ruined by these oppressive and unjust laws, and the colonists evaded 
them wherever and whenever they could. Smuggling was largely 
resorted to in the Colonies. American merchants would send their 
ships to France or Spain, at the risk of capture, with valuable 
cargoes of rice and tobacco, and these ships would return laden 
with goods from these countries, which were secretly landed with- 
out the knowledge of the British officers. A law was now passed 
which gave the English officers in this country the right to search 
without notice any store or house for smuggled goods. This law 
was called Writs of Assistance (1761). The colonists disliked this 
unjust law, and they resisted it in every possible way. In spite 
of these unjust and oppressive laws and the harsh treatment of 
the Colonies by England the colonists still loved their mother 
country and had no thought of separating from her. Separation 
‘frdm England might have come in time, probably when the Colonies 
had grown too large to be dependent, but this might have been 
postponed for two or three generations or even longer. What, then, 
brought on the war of separation so soon? ‘This is the answer: 
The men who ruled England tried to tax the American colonists 
although they would not allow them to be represented in the 
British Parliament where the tax laws were passed. 

In 1765 Parliament passed what is known as the Stamp Act. 
‘This law required all bills, notes, leases, and other documents 
used in -the Colonies to be written or printed on stamped 
paper. All newspapers were also to be printed on stamped paper. 
This stamped paper was to be sold by British officers. The 
colonists saw that if the British Parliament could pass such a law 
or act, it could tax the American settlements in any other way. 
‘The ery was raised throughout the Colonies, “No taxation without 
-representation!” There was everywhere a call for union among 
the Colonies. A congress of nine of the Colonies met in New York 
in October, 1765. It is known as the Stamp Act Congress. In 
© the various Colonies, mobs compelled the stamp officers to resign. 
Not one man in all the Colonies dared sell a piece of stamped 
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paper. The merchants in the cities signed an agreement not to 
import any English goods, and the people pledged themselves not 
to wear anything imported from England until the Siamp Act 
was repealed. This hurt the English manufacturers, and they 
protested so vigorously that Parliament repealed the act in 1766. 

The colonists thought that the trouble was now over, but 
they were mistaken, for the next year Parliament laid taxes on 
glass, paint, oil, and tea imported into the Colonies. Thus the 
right to tax the American colonists was once more claimed, and 
the people again made ready to resist. They again refused to buy 
English goods till this law should be repealed. After three years 

the tax was removed from every article except tea. The people 
~ refused to buy the tea even though the tea was a great deal 
» cheaper in America than in England. The people protested that 
England had no right to tax them without their consent. They 
drank tea made of sassafras roots and other American plants. 
The English government sent over shiploads of tea to the prin- 
cipal American ports, but the colonists refused to allow the tea 
to be landed, and the ships sent by the government were compelled 
to return to. England. At Boston a company of men dressed as 
Mohawk Indians boarded the ships and emptied the tea into the 
harbor. This is known as the Boston T’ea Party. 

The English Parliament punished the people of Boston by 
closing the port of Boston until the tea thrown into. the harbor 
should be paid for. This act produced a great deal of suffering 
in the city of Boston, by ruining business, and throwing people 
out of employment. But it also excited the sympathy of the other 
Colonies, and they sent aid to its suffering people. The first 
Continental Congress was now called. It met in Philadelphia in 
September 1774, and petitioned the King and Parliament for 
redress, and it also called the second Congress to meet on May 10, 
1775, and take action on the result of the above petition. By the 
end of the year 1774 we find the Colonies brought into a union 
against their mother country. 


OUTLINE ON THE ABOVE LESSON. 
OLD CAUSES OF DISSATISFACTION. 
1. Character of the Governors. 


2. Navigation and Trade Laws. a. Navigation Act. b. Acts 
of Trade. c. An Act Restricting Foreign Trade. 
3. Writs of Assistance Passed (1761). 
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A Course in Grammar: 


Causes OF UNION AGAINST ENGLAND. 

England Claiming the Right to Tax the Colonies. 

1. The Stamp Act of 1765. a. Its nature. b. The excitement 
in America. c. Agreement against buying English goods. d. The 
mobs. e. Repeal of the Acts of 1766. ~ 

2. Duties on goods — on tea. a. Refusal to buy tea. b. Sub- 
stitutes used. c. The Boston Tea Party. 

3. Closing of the Port of Boston. a. Effect upon Boston. 


b. Sympathy of the other Colonies. c. Calling of Congress. 
F. E. REDEKER. 


A Course in Grammar. 


GENDER IN NOUNS. 


- It is not necessary to spend much time on Gender. Show 
that gender indicates the sex, and that this is of two kinds, mascu- 
line and feminine. The masculine always denotes a male; the 
feminine always a female. Thus, boy, man, king, uncle, etc., are 
all males and are of the masculine gender; girl, woman, queen, 
aunt, ete., are all females, and thus are of the feminine gender. 
Inanimate objects are sexless, and are classified as of the neuter 
gender. Sometimes it is impossible to discover from the noun 
whether the object itself is a male or a female. Thus, the noun 
“child” may indicate a boy or a girl. Show that in such cases 
we speak of the noun as being in the common gender. There 
are many such nouns. Sometimes it is a delicate matter to speak 
of the common gender, because some blunt question may bring 
the matter of sex too acutely to the attention of the children. 
For instance, one may ask why “heifer” is of the feminine gender, 
or why “gander” is of the masculine gender. It is best in such 
cases to tell the children that if the animal were a human being, 
the heifer would be a girl, and the gander a boy. There will, 
however, not be very many of these questions, and usually the 
children will be able to give the correct gender of the nouns with- 

much difficulty. 
Show that the gender may be formed in three ways: — 
1. By adding a suffix to the masculine gender, we indicate 
the feminine. Thus: 
tiger tigress prince princess 
actor actress hero heroine 
ete. ' 
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2. By using a different word. Thus: 


uncle aunt king queen 
boy girl man woman 
3. By using a prefix. Thus: 
he-goat she-goat Mr. Bose Mrs. Bose 
ete. 


A very large number of the masculine and the feminine nouns 
may be discovered by the children. These should be written on 
the board with the corresponding opposite form. In this way 
nearly all the familiar forms will be noted. The children may 
discover the forms from the Grammar or any other book. Thus: 


son daughter brother sister 
man woman king queen 
master mistress widower widow 
emperor empress tiger tigress 
lion lioness father mother 
nephew niece bull cow 
gander goose uncle — aunt 
cock hen drake duck 
prince princess boy girl 
lad lass landlord landlady 
Mr. Green Mrs. Green stallion mare 
hero heroine steer heifer 
gentleman lady F he-goat she-goat 
man-servant maid-servant stag hind 
ete. 


The children will be able to discover nearly all of the fore- 
going forms themselves. 

Assign a lesson from the Grammar or the Reader, and have 
the children write the gender of the nouns in columns. 


CasE In Nouns. 


Case in nouns is the most difficult property. However, if 
the work upon the subject and the object has been well done, not 
much will remain to be taught in illustrating the case forms. 
Diagram a few short sentences, again showing that the subject 
always occupies the first place on the base line. Show again, too, 
the object as usually following the verb of action or a preposition. 
Show, too, by a sentence with a noun used as the complement 
of a verb of condition that the complement and the subject are 
the same thing, and that often the complement may be used as 
- the subject. Show now that the subject and the complement are 
in the nominative case, and the object in the objective case. Illus- 
trate the nominative and the objective case in a number of ex- 
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amples, in each case showing that the subject and the complement 
are in the nominative case and the object in the objective case. 

Explain that the possessive case always denotes possession or 
ownership. This is indicated in the written form by the apostrophe 
and the s in the singular number and by s apostrophe in the plural. 
Not much difficulty will be encountered in making the sign of 
the possessive clear when the plural of the noun is formed regularly 
by adding s or es to the singular. However, when the plural of 
nouns is formed by changing the vowel sound (man— men), the 
children’s attention must be particularly directed to the fact that 
the possessive plural of such nouns is formed by adding ’s to the 
plural. Write on the board the plurals of a number of nouns, 
and show that first of all the plural must be formed, and then 
the sign of the possessive is added. Thus: 


boys boys’ children —_ children’s 
men men’s . houses houses’ 
rats rats’ farmers farmers’ 


Explain that when the plural noun ends in s, the apostrophe 
is all that is required; when the plural form does not end 
in s, ’s must be supplied. 

Give oral and written lessons upon the case forms. Use the 
lessons in the Reader or the Grammar. 

‘ Review briefly the pronoun as a part of speech. Discuss the 
three classes: Personal, Interrogative, and Relative. 

Show that the personal pronouns are used to designate a per- 
son speaking, a person spoken to, or a person or a thing spoken of. 
Let the children discover as many personal pronouns as possible 
by substituting a pronoun for their own name in sentences, then 
by substituting a pronoun for the name of schoolmates in speak- 
ing to them, and finally by substituting pronouns for persons or 
things of which they speak. Write the pronouns suggested by 
the class on the board, and when all have been discovered, write 
them in groups in the various persons. Thus: 

I, my, mine, me, we, our, ours, us. 
Your, yours, you. 
He, his, him, she, her, hers, it, its, they, their, theirs, them. 

Call attention again to the fact that a pronoun is used in 
place of a noun. 

PERSON IN Pronouns. 

Name the three persons, and discuss the definitions. Pro- 
nouns that are used in speaking of one’s self are of the first person. 
Have the members of the class use short sentences, using pronouns 


|| 
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in speaking of themselves. Show that I, my, me, our, we, etc., 
can only be used by a person when speaking of himself. Some 
difficulty may be experienced in making the plural form clear. 
Explain that we speak of ourselves even when we are speaking of 
more than one, when we are included. Show this by numerous 
examples. 

In the same way as in the first person proceed with the second 
person and the third person. Have the children write a number 
of sentences using the three persons. Finally have the class select 
and classify the pronouns from some lesson in the Reader. A lesson 
in which there is considerable dialog is very suitable. 

After the class has become fairly familiar with the pronouns 
of the three persons, the declension of the personal pronouns must 
be learned by heart. 


INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Explain that “interrogative’ means questioning, or asking 
questions. Write on the board a number of sentences in which 
interrogative pronouns are used. Show that there are but very 
few: Who, whose, whom, which, what. Call attention to the use 
of which, whose, and what when added to nouns. These then have 
an adjective value. Little time should be devoted to the inter- 
rogative pronouns, as they are comparatively simple. Drill, how- 
ever, on whom as an interrogative pronoun in the objective case, 
and call attention to the error made in using the interrogative 
who as objective. Thus: 

Whom did you call? (Not who.) 
Whom did you see? (Not who.) 
ete. 


RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Discuss the definition. Name all the relative pronouns: Who, 
whose, whom, which, that, and what. (If the explanation of the 
—Telative “what” occasions too much difficulty at this stage, the 
discussion may be postponed until the noun clause is explained. 
However, it can be briefly shown that the relative what is the 
double relative, and is equivalent to that which. Thus: 

1. I saw whet you did. 

This is the same as, 
2. I saw that which you did. 


(In the second sentence which is a relative pronoun.) 


Make clear to the children what the antecedent is. Show that 
it is the noun usually near the relative pronoun, and for which 
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the relative pronoun stands. “Ante”-cedent means that which goes 
before. Explain that all pronouns have antecedents, but that only 
the relative pronouns have the antecedent expressed. The relative 
pronoun may often be recognized as such by the proximity of the 
word for which it stands, its antecedent. Write a number of 
sentences on the board, showing the position of the relative pro- 
noun and its antecedent. Draw a line from the relative pronoun 
to the word for which it stands to show more clearly that the 
pronoun always refers to its antecedent. Further discussion of 
the relative pronoun may be postponed until the relative clause 
is studied. 

Show by examples on the board that who, whose, and whom 
must be used when the antecedent is a person; which is used 
when the antecedent is a thing. The relative pronoun that may 
be used for either a person or a thing. j 

The number, gender, and the case of pronouns so closely 
follow the noun that it will require but little time to explain and 
illustrate them. Assign a number of pronouns from the Grammar 
or the Reader as an exercise in parsing. Have the children always 
parse the pronouns in the same order, preferably class, person, 
number, gender, case, syntax (use). See model on page 74, The 


Modern Grammar. M. 
(To be continued.) 


The Teacher and the Outdoor Recess. 
(Submitted upon request of the South Dakota Teachers’ Conference.) 


All teachers are familiar with the value, necessity, time, | 
number, ete., of recesses, so that it is not necessary to go into 
detail upon these points. The recesses are given to give the pupils 
an opportunity of getting fresh air and exercise, and of forgetting 
about lessons and books for a few minutes. Therefore all chil- 
dren should leave the room when the signal for recess has been 
given. No child should be permitted to remain indoors when the 
weather is favorable, unless unwell. The teacher should not compel 
any ene to stay indoors during recess, as little is gained thereby, 
and the child will only be duller during the remainder of the day. 
Nor is it wise to permit any children to return immediately after 
recess has begun to study, for usually only those who already 
know their lessons and need not study are the ones that do so, 
while those that really have need of it seldom think of doing so. 
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But suppose the children are all outdoors. What should the 
teacher do during these ten or fifteen minutes? How can he 
employ his time most profitably? Some teachers are glad to be 
rid of the pupils for a few moments, and spend the time resting, 
and pay little or no attention to the children until it is time to 
resume school-work. Others utilize the time for writing assign- 
ments, illustrations, or lessons upon the blackboards, in order not 
to lose time during the recitation periods. Others look over the 
material they wish to present in the next period to refresh their 
minds, to be better prepared, and thus to secure better results. 

Although the last mentioned ways of spending the recesses 
are quite profitable and in the one-room school often justified, 
_ yet this is not the best nor the proper way for the teacher to 
dispose of this leisure time. In the first place, it is just as nec- 
essary for the teacher to rest his mind and forget about school- 
work for a few moments as for the pupils. The teacher is in need 
of the fresh air and exercise as well as the children. Therefore 
he, too, should get out of the schoolroom for a little while if the 
weather permits, in order to become refreshed for continuing the 
strenuous work in the classroom with new vigor. A _ teacher’s 
health is very important, and should not be neglected. 

But this is not the only reason why the teacher should spend 
his leisure time outdoors. The most important reason is that he 
should supervise the children on the playground as well as in the 
schoolroom. He should not only keep them under control and in 
order during class periods, but also at recess. The teacher’s 
presence upon the playground should have a double effect. It 
should suppress the evil and develop the good. It ‘should 
automatically restrain that which is wrong without checking 
the interest in healthful sports and innocent recreation. And an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. The pupils will 
not indulge in games which endanger the limbs or life of those 
partaking. The boys will not become boisterous or indecent towards 
the girls, and the older ones will not continuaily tease or torment 
the little fellows. There will be fewer quarrels and _ fist-fights 
while the teacher is keeping watch. The boys will hesitate to 
try their new pocket-knives upon the school-buildings or fences, 
nor will the school property in general be damaged or disfigured. 
There will be no intentional soiling of clothes, such as pulling off 
hats or caps and kicking them about. The pupils will guard their 
tongues, and thus the little fellows will not be as likely to learn 
profane or vulgar language during their early school-days. Should 
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any of the evils just mentioned break out among the children, 
as, no doubt, they sometimes will, even though the teacher is 
present, he can nip them in the bud, and we know that a stitch 
in time saves nine. 

However, in order to secure these results, it is not necessary 
that the teacher walk about on the playground with the air of 
a soldier on guard, and constantly keep an eye on the pupils to 
detect an offender. No, he should mingle with the children and 
be as one of them. He should help_them with their games, sug- 
gest new ones whenever necessary, and be their friend and leader 
in play as well as work. He should not hold himself aloof from 
his pupils, but play with them, and win their confidence and 
respect. 

Many teachers fear they will lose their dignity if they play 
with their pupils, and lose control over them in the classroom. 
They believe that too great familiarity with the children will harm 
their respect for the teacher. The fact, however, is that the teacher 
who loses control of the pupils by playing with them never had 
proper discipline in his schoolroom. Every teacher should have 
a dignity that can bend occasionally without breaking. Playing 
with the children does not weaken the teacher’s control over them, 
but strengthens it. How glad the pupils usually are when the 
teacher comes to play with them! ‘They consider it a treat and 
special privilege, and will work all the more diligently, and be 
more obedient when recess is over. 

Furthermore, the teacher learns to control his pupils on the 
playground. He can find no better opportunity to study his pupils 
than while they are at play. A child never reveals its whole nature 
in the schoolroom. On the playground, however, its physical, 
mental, and moral powers are brought into full action. The powers 
and weaknesses plainly show themselves at vigorous play. If a 
teacher once knows the shortcomings of a pupil, it is not so 
difficult a matter for him to correct’them. By close observation, 
he can detect the true temperament of each pupil, and thus gain 
better control by approaching him in the proper manner. 

Again, the teacher can in this way detect errors of speech 
or language of his pupils. While romping about with their play- 
mates and conversing with them in their care-free manner, with- 
out thinking how they express themselves, the children use a lan- 
guage of their own. The English they then use is that which has 
already become part of their marrow and bone. By noticing their 
speech at such a time, the teacher can observe just where they 
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need the most drilling, and which individuals are especially de- 
ficient in the use of good English, and need not spend time drill- 
ing that which is already firmly fixed in the minds of the pupils, 
or in seeking for the weak points. On the other hand, the teacher’s 
example and the imitative inclination of the children will help 
very much towards implanting good habits of language. 

Thirdly, the teacher can find no better opportunity to in- 
culcate good manners and courtesy in his pupils than that offered 
him during intimate association with them at play. His example 
or conduct will be imitated to begin with. He can call attention 
to acts of impoliteness in a friendly manner, and constantly en- 
courage courtesy of action and speech. How much more practical 
and effective is this way of teaching politeness than the formal 
“classroom method! But the teacher will also note in which respects 
some of his pupils are lacking, for instance, if certain ones are 
rude, unkind, or selfish towards their schoolmates, and he can 
then lay special stress upon that point in his class-work upon 
manners and politeness. 

To sum up once more the benefit of the teacher’s presence 
upon the playground: It gives the teacher the essential fresh air, 
exercise, and play which he must have to counteract his strenuous 
and nerve-wrecking work; it restrains evil, it develops good be- 
havior; and it brings about the necessary friendly relation between 
teacher and pupils. 

Since so much is gained, it is no greater neglect of duty for 
the teacher to be absent for fifteen or twenty minutes during an 
arithmetic or geography lesson than to be absent from the play- 
ground during recess. W. F. WENDLING. 


“‘The Emergency in Education.”’ 


Moderator-Topics, the official organ of the Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association, introduces an article under the above title 
as follows: “The week beginning April 11 has been definitely set 
apart by the Governor’s proclamation as School Week. Moderator- 
Topics joins other publications and agencies of the State in the 
much needed discussion of school problems, and is most pleased 
to present, through the courtesy of Superintendent T. E. Johnson, 
the following article of vital interest to all Michigan teachers.” 

We, too, have found this article vitally interesting and feel 
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that our readers should know some of the facts it states. We 
read : — 

“Of the 600,000 public school teachers in the United States, 
it has been estimated by competent authorities that 200,000, or 
one-third, have had less than four years’ work beyond the eighth 
grade; 300,000, or one-half, have had no special professional 
preparation for the work of teaching; 130,000, or one-fourth, are 
not more than 21 years old; 65,000, or one in ten, are teaching 
on permits, not being able to meet the minimum requirements 
of county superintendents. Over 143,000 teachers-dropped out of 
the teaching work in 1919. Of the 20,000,000 children in the 
United States, 10,000,000 are being taught by teachers who have 
had no special preparation for their work and whose general edu- 
cation is clearly inadequate.” 

Then follows a table showing the increase in salary educators 
gained by forsaking their profession to accept other positions. In 
many cases this meant an increase of 100 per cent. Several receive 
three times the amount they were paid as teachers. 

Of special interest to us is the next chapter: — 


“TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN. MICHIGAN.” 


. “Some interesting items relative to the teacher situation in 
Michigan are contained in reports filed with the State Department 
of Public Instruction. Reports from 59 counties, not including the 
incorporated cities and villages, indicate that in 534 districts 
teachers had been secured with great difficulty because of the low 
salaries paid. For 17 schools no teachers could be secured at all. 


The scale of salaries is suggestive : — 
H.S. Below H.8. 


$300 or less 7 

300— 399 an 86 

400— 499 — 621 

Teachers receiving 1 500— 599 42 1,476 
600— 699 69 1,539 

700— 799 81 870 

800— 899 67 335 

900—1000 58 145 


“Only 59 grade teachers, an average of one in each county 
reporting, and 159 high school teachers receiving as much as 
$1,000! Seven teachers receiving $300 or less! Three hundred 
and seventeen high school teachers and 5,083 elementary grade 
teachers receiving less than $1,000! And yet we talk of the high 
cost of living and long for teachers with more extended training! 
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“In the 59 Michigan counties reporting, 682 teachers are this 
year teaching under special certificates (having less than the mini- 
mum requirements); 998 have had no previous experience, and 
424 had been out of the teaching work, but returned merely to 
‘help out.’ ” 

The writer then tells of the new salary schedule established 
by Detroit, as the result of a survey which revealed the follow- 
ing facts: — 

“(a) The present demand for teachers is 650,000. 

“(b) The present supply of teachers is 39,000 short of the 
demand. 

“(¢) Of teachers now employed, 65,000 are below the desired 
_ educational standard. 

“(d) The number of graduates of normal schools throughout 
the country has decreased from 14,921 in 1917, to 9,514 in 1919, 
a decrease of 37.2 per cent. 

“(e) The number of graduates in Michigan normal schools 
in -1918 was 2,000. In 1920 it will be 1,000, a decrease of 50 
per cent. 

“In the opinion of the board of education, unless conditions 
in the teaching profession are made more attractive, there will be 
a continued shortage of teachers that will eventually result in 
a lowering of educational standards. A sensible conclusion that!” 

This is substantiated by a statement adopted recently at a 
meeting of the superintendents of nine eastern States: — 

“Reports from the various States indicate that the shortage 
of teachers has reached a most critical stage, and that remedies 
must be found and adopted, or it is certain that many more 
public schools must be closed... . 

“The public schools of the nation are facing a critical situ- 
ation. In the States of the Atlantic seaboard hundreds of schools 
are closed because teachers are not available for them. There are 
being employed as teachers large numbers of persons who do not 
possess the qualifications that have hitherto been required.” 

A summary of the facts: — 

An increasing shortage in the teaching force in Michigan, 
though, as we are informed, more than 100,000 children in that 
State are now being educated in parochial schools; experienced 
teachers dropping out last year, 2,462; new teachers this year, 
2,639; many teachers not more than 21 years of age; few teachers 
who consider teaching their life work; 675 teachers below standard. 
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Why, in view of these facts, continually bait, or even attempt 
to kill, the parochial school? This 

a) Now takes care of more than 100,000 children, for whom 
the State finds it difficult to provide teachers ; 

b) Does this entirely without any expense to the State; 

c) Draws its teachers from seminaries that are making every 
effort to keep abreast of the times in preparing men for this most 
important work ; 

d) Holds at least its male teachers for life; 

e) Stands for the highest ideals of Christian manhood and 
womanhood. — J. B., in Northwestern Lutheran. 


Public vs. Private Schools. 


The public schools are the joy and pride of most Americans. 
Many think them perfect, better than all others. Occasionally, how- 
ever, we find some criticism. People that have and support paro- 
chial schools usually content themselves with the statement that 
they are looking for religious training, which the public schools 
cannot offer. Others who have no parochial schools, regret the 
fact that their children are not instructed in religion. But other- 
wise the efficiency of the public school system is taken for granted 
and praised in glowing terms. But every once in a while we come 
across some most serious criticism, some of which condemns the 
whole system, whilst others attack this or that point. Recently, 
after about 150,000 teachers in the United States gave up teaching, 
because they could not earn enough by it to live, many complaints 
are heard, that the present teachers are incompetent or vulgar, etc. 
For many years there has been complaint that the public school 
graduates were deficient in spelling, in arithmetic, superficial in 
general. Thus the Chicago News wrote: — 


He can weave a raftia basket, He can weave a mat superbly, 
Make a cunning pasteboard box, And in stringing beads excel. 

Cut a Noah’s ark from paper, Truly, Willie is a wonder — 
Fashion bent-wire weather cocks; Strange he cannot read and spell! 


He can mould a wabbly pitcher 
(Some two inches out of plumb), 
He can work in brass and iron — 
Strange he cannot do a sum! 


Willie’s father, as it happens, 
Is a queer, old-fashioned crank, 
Who contends, in education, 

The three R’s should hold first rank, 
He can knit and he can hemstitch; And it grieves him that his offspring 
He can draw and paint and sing; Should grow up in ignorance quite, 
He can work in wood and leather; So he’s buckled down to business 
He can knot the festive string; And is teaching Bill at night! 
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the New York Times will show. Its heading is: “Give the boys 
a chance,” and it says: “A prominent financial company of this 
city recently advertised for ‘a boy, sixteen years old, good at 
figures; $10 a week salary to commence.’ Thirty-four boys pre- 
sented themselves. All had been graduated from New York gram- 
mar schools, and many of them had spent a year or two in high 
school. Nineteen were at once rejected, because they could neither 
write nor spell well. The remaining fifteen were asked to find 
the interest on $120.80 for four months and fifteen days at 
5 per cent. Two were equal to the task. The correct answer is 
$2.27. Thirteen of the answers ranged from that to $481.44. 
Commenting upon this incident, a pamphlet issued by the company 
“yemarks that the ‘curriculum of all our schools, common and aca- 
demic, is not at all adapted to the needs of the average boy, who, 
if he succeed at all, must do so along practical lines.’ This is 
not an exaggerated, an unusual, or an unfairly stated case. The 
trouble exists. What is the remedy?” Dr. Wilson, who later 
became president of the United States, said before a meeting of 
some of the most prominent educators in the country: “We have 
been trying a series of reckless experiments upon the lads and 
youths, girls and maidens of this country instead of educating 
them. The children of the last two or three decades have not 
been educated. The pupils of our colleges of the last few decades 
have not been educated. With all our educating we have instructed 
nobody, and with all our instructing we have educated nobody.” 


Quite recently the matter has turned up again in the form: 
Public vs. Private Schools. The New York World published an 
article with the heading: “Public School Boys Excel at Harvard,” 
which was answered by a certain W. W. M. and published with the 
comment: “This is a subject which concerns us all. We have 
heard one side, let’s hear the other.” 


W. W. M. says: “That the average public high school graduate 
‘of fair intelligence,’ after his four years’ course, is able to pass 
the entrance examinations to such colleges as Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton. Columbia, and Bryn Mawr is one of the most gigantic 
educational myths ever turned loose on the unsuspecting parents 
of this country. By reference to the annual report of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, one can readily see that outside of 
a very few first-class New England public high schools there is 
not a single public school in the United States that is able to 
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prepare any one of its graduates for the above colleges unless he 
be a pupil of very unusual brilliancy. 

“Quoting from the report of the Harvard investigators, you 
say: ‘What becomes of the sweeping criticisms of the public high 
school methods of education?’ Here is one criticism. Though the 
public high schools of the United States turn out forty times as 
many graduates as do the private schools, the private school grad- 
uates — few as they are— pass seven times more college board 
entrance examinations than do all the graduates of the public high 
schools of the United States. ... Take the public high schools 
of New York City, with its magnificent high school system, turning 
out thousands of graduates yearly. Yet of all these thousands of 
graduates only forty-four are able to take the college board exam- 
inations. The Horace Mann School for Boys alone prepares more 
boys to pass these examinations than do all the public high schools 
of New York City put together. Dozens of the very finest high 
schools in the State of New York cannot even prepare one boy 
for these entrance examinations, as the report shows. 

“The investigators at Harvard have selected a few of the 
brightest public high school students of the United States, who 
have passed their entrance examinations not because of their good 
training in the high schools, but in spite of the superficial training 
which they had received. These few geniuses, we might call them, 
will succeed at Harvard or in any place that you may put them. 
Each of these boys is one out of 10,000 bright boys. The wise 
men at Harvard have no facts of any kind upon which to base 
the conclusion that a boy of fair intelligence trained in a democratic 
public school can compare with the boy trained in the private 
school.” — Z. u. A. 


Dedication of School at Five Points, Ind. 


The 5th of September has become indelibly established on the, 
pages of the history of St. John’s Congregation at Five Points, Ind. 
For on this memorable day we were privileged to dedicate our new 
school-building. 

The congregation at Five Points — better known, perhaps, by 
the name “Minden” Congregation near Indianapolis — enjoys the 
reputation not only of being one of the oldest congregations of 
the Central District, but also of having maintained and zealously 
guarded its parochial school from the very beginning of its exis- 
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tence. Up to the year 1913, the former pastors of the congregation, 
all of whom have gone to their reward, devoted their time and 
energy — aside from their additional numerous pastoral duties — 
to the work of instructing and educating the young in school. 
In the year 1913, however, a new milestone was set, in that the 
congregation resolved to place the school-work into the hands of 
an efficient male teacher. From that time on our school has been 
signally blessed; it has grown and flourished, and has reported 
a constant and steady raising of our educational standard. Realiz- 
ing these facts as well as the ever-growing need of a modern and 


up-to-date building with more sanitary quarters, desirable conveni- 
ences, and better equipment, the congregation resolved to erect a 
building which would spell the last word in modern school-building. 
And that it truly is. The school-building covers a ground space 
of 40X70 feet, is two- storied, and has a basement with coal- and 
furnace-rooms besides room for recreational purposes. The main 
floor consists of two classrooms, 2537 feet, with cloak rooms, 
and a smaller office room, 1215 feet, suitable for the pastor’s 
instruction classes, commitee meetings, and the like. The second 
floor is a large, spacious auditorium with stage. The auditorium 
is furnished with 300 auditorium folding chairs, both classrooms 
with modern adjustable pedestal desks, and the pastor’s room with 
university chairs. The entire building is well ventilated, equipped 
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with steam radiation and electric lights, and represents an aggre- 
gate cost of approximately $38,000. ; 

During the vacation months the congregation took another 
step in the right direction by adding the 8th grade to our curri- 
culum. This innovation, however, would entail considerable addi- 
tional work upon one teacher. Therefore a division of classes was 
deemed expedient, with the calling of a second male teacher as 
a necessary consequence. Our school now is in a position to enter 
into emulous competition with any of the public schools in our 
vicinity. 

The dedication was indeed an inspiration. After many months 
of anxious anticipation intermingled with an occasional disappoint- . 
ment, the hope of bidding farewell to the old frame structure and 
beginning the school term in the new building was finally to be 
realized. Elaborate preparations had been made, not the least of 
which were those having a very special bearing on the meal to be 
served on that day, e.g., the decapitation and preparation of over 
one hundred specimens of a well-known domestic fowl. Over a 
thousand guests from our sister congregations in Indianapolis and 
vicinity thronged the grounds. Two services were held, a German 
service in the morning followed by the English dedicatory service 
in the afternoon. 

The morning service was designed to be a preparatory service 
to the dedication in the afternoon. Rev. Fr. Wambsganss, of 
Columbus, Ind., delivered the sermon. The afternoon program 
opened up with a brief historical sketch of our school read by the 
pastor from the steps of the old school-building, where the con- 
gregation had assembled. From here the entire body marched in 
procession to the entrance of the new school, headed by the pastor 
with the visiting pastors and the speakers, the teacher, the building 
committee, the school board, and the school children. After the 
keys had been turned over to the pastor by the contractor and 
the doors unlocked, the building was solemnly dedicated to the 
honor and glory of our God, entrusted to His fatherly, watchful 
care, and His blessings invoked upon all who instruct and are in- 
structed within its walls. Then the procession passed through the 
building and congregated under a large tent where the dedicatory 
service featured the afternoon program. After the singing of a 
hymn, Teacher A. C. Stellhorn, School Superintendent of our Cen- 
tral District, directed some well-chosen remarks chiefly to the 
schoolchildren. This was followed by the dedicatory address by 
the Rev. Paul Schulz, of Cincinnati, O., basing his eloquent dis- 
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course on the Scripture text of the morning speaker, Ps. 78, 1—8. 
The solemnity of both services was enhanced by appropriate selec- 
tions rendered by a mass choir and the schoolchildren. 

Reflecting upon the past history of our school, and in view 
of the eloquent testimony of the abundant blessings of God upon 
our present efforts, we feel constrained to render hearty thanks, 
honor, and glory to the loving-kindness of our Heavenly Father, 
and as’ Samuel raised a stone between Mizpeh and Shen and called 
its name “Ebenezer,” thus we humbly inscribe over the portals 
of this monument the same motto, and with hearts overflowing 
with joy and grateful acknowledgment we declare with Samuel: 
“Hitherto hath the Lord helped us!” And in looking forward 
into the future of this provision we have made for the spiritual 
welfare of our children, we prayerfully, humbly, but confidingly 
implore the Father of all grace: Let that fervent zeal, which ever 
inspired the hearts of our fathers, that zeal, which, thanks to Thy 
grace, has been kept alive in our hearts, ever be and continue to 
be a burning fiame in the hearts of our children and children’s 
children. L. WAMBSGANSS. 


No Fairy-Tale. 


What is no fairy-tale? The story of the summer course for 
teachers at Seward, Nebr., during the month of July. Up to that 
time summer courses were something that lived only in the minds 
of progressive and ambitious professors and teachers. True, sum- 
mer courses have often been discussed at conferences at divers 
places, but they were usually relegated into Fairy-land or Utopia 
and dismissed with the verdict: “Impracticable! Can’t be done!” 
Even when a course was actualy offered at River Forest some 
years ago, so few teachers responded to the announcement that the 
matter had to be dropped, at least temporarily. 

But now it has been accomplished. The first summer course 
for teachers in the Missouri Synod has become history, largely 
due to the untiring efforts of our friend Prof. J. T. Link, who 
was given full authority by the Seward faculty to arrange such 
a course. It was given at the seminary at Seward, Nebr., 
July 19—30. Fifty teachers attended. Three courses were offered : 
The Teaching of Elementary English; Public School Drawing; 
Agriculture with Laboratory Work. The instructors, Dr. F. A. 
Stuff, Prof. H. C. Filley, Prof. A. W. Medlar, and Miss Freda 
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Stuff, are professors at the University of Nebraska with the ex- 
ception of the last named, who is supervisor of drawing in the 
Public Schools at Lincoln, Nebr. All were masters and experts 
in their field. 

While all the courses given were very interesting and instruc- 
tive, the course in “Teaching of Elementary English” was in the 
opinion of the undersigned the best. Dr. F. A. Stuff (nomen est 
omen) not only succeeded in inspiring us with a greater love for 
literature, but helped us to see the beauty in literature and, what 
is more, to make others see it. Special stress was laid on poems, 
always with this in view: How to teach them to children. The 
doctor gave us many new and valuable hints how to teach reading 
and composition interestingly. He impressed deeply upon our 


minds the statement from James’s Psychology: “If you wish to 
insure the interest of your pupils, there is only one way to do it, 
and that is to make sure that they have something in their mind 
to attend with when you begin to talk.” “Teach the child by 
suggestion as did Jesus, the Master Teacher,”-he would say. “Do 
not say everything; do not give both cause and effect, but rather 
let the child infer the cause from the effect.” 

As nearly all of the teachers present had registered for three 
courses, about three hours of hard study were required for the 
next day’s lessons. And they did work! The earnestness and 
intent with which the “pupils” applied themselves to their tasks 
despite the summer heat elicited admiration and words of praise 
from the members of the faculty. The instructors were delighted 
to see that the men in our schools are not governed by a spirit 
of self-sufficiency, but by a holy zeal which impels them to attain 
to ever greater efficiency. 


/ 
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As many congregations realize that they are in reality the 
beneficiaries of such summer courses, many of them (at least so 
I was informed) deirayed the expenses of their teacher or teachers. 
And surely that is a profitable investment, for I am convinced 
that there was not one student but returned home better qualified 
for that “big business” in which we are engaged: the teaching of 
the young. So in the end the congregations are not only the donors, 
but also the beneficiaries. 

A banquet marked the close of the summer course, and in 
spite of the toastmaster it was a success. It was not one of those 
banquets you may have already attended, a “stiff” affair when you 
know not what to say or how to move, but rather like the meeting 
of friends. Between the courses our spirits were refreshed by 
spicy toasts, and we listened to some delightful vocal solos. After 
the singing of the Star-spangled Banner, Mr. Hillmann, the pres- 
ident of the Nebraska Teachers’ Conference, delivered the closing 
address. This was in reality not a “closing” address, but a link 
connecting the banquet with another event, the celebration of the 
25th anniversary of Prof. Link as teacher and professor in our 
schools. Prof. Weller delivered a masterful congratulatory address, 
in which he voiced the sentiments of all those present. A hand- 
some gift tendered him by Brother Brase gave evidence of the 

-esteem in which the Professor is held by his colleagues and friends. 

Thus ended the first summer course at Seward. 

H. L. Harpr. 


Reunion. 


Vom 7. biF gum 9. uli fand die vierte Reunion der ’78er Wddt- 
foner Wbiturienten wieder bet Bruder Anger in Ofhfojh jtatt, dies- 
mal aber in feiner Sommerrefidenz, adt PMteilen von der 
Stadt, an der romantijden Wafferjtrake, die den Winnebago- und 
den Boygan-See miteinander verbindet. Sie wird hauptiacdhlid vom 
Wolfs- und Fuch3-Fluk gebildet und erweitert fich etlide Mtale gu 
Seen, bei deren einem, Butte de3 Morts, unfere Feier jtattfand. Dod 
wurden Wusfliige in die Umgegend bis nad Appleton unternommen. 

Was uns Freund Anger in jeiner herglicen Bewillfommnungs- 
anjprade in jtellte, tat er auch, indem er un3 in Gemeinjdaft 
mit den Seinen auf$ angenehmite beherbergte und bewirtete, und 
gwar unentgeltlid. Unfer einftiges Seminarleben wurde nicht nur 
durd gemeinjame Speijungen, jondern aud) durch gemeinjdaftlicen 
Schlaffaal verfinnbildlidt. 
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Wufgaben. 


Der Hauptteil der Feier ging am Abend de gweiten Tages vor 
fic) in Unwefenheit der Familie de3 Gajtgeber3. Mit Vob- und Dank- 
gejangen gedadjte man der erfabrenen Giite de3 HErrn und bat um 
feinen ferneren Beijtand. Da unfer viersigiabriges Yubilaum vor 
Jahren der RriegSunruhen wegen ausgefallen war, jahen wir 
die jegige Reunion al Stellvertreterin an, und fo entledigte fic) der 
Eleinjte Rlaffengenoffe feines erhaltenen Wuftrags, indem er, auf die 
Bibelzahl 40 hinweifend, die im Privat- und WAmtsleben erfahrene 
Treue Gottes und unfer Verhalten dazu fchilderte und mit der Auf- 
munterung unferm Fihrer Smmanuel ohne Murren, mit glau- 
biger Zuverficdht biS Ende gu folgen. 

Um aud dem Humor ein Plagdhen einguraumen, geigte der Red- 
ner in einer andern Anjprade anlablic& der urfpriingliden Glieder- 
3abl 14 an ebenjoviel Bunften, dak die ’78er in allen Standen und 
Gegenden unjer$ Lande$ da8 gripte Wnfjehen haben. Ferner famen 
ffigzenartige Selbjtbiographien der Rlaffengenojjen gur Berlefing. 
Vierzehn Perjonenratjel legte der Ratjelonfel vor, deren Lofungen 
die Namen der viergehn Raffenglieder waren. Seminar- 
erinnerungen, Berichte aus dem jekigen Leben und andere Unterhal- 
tungen fiillten die furge Zeit nur gu fcnell aus. verjdiedene 
Rlaffenbilder wurden von den Rindern unjer$ Wirts genommen, die 
einent jeden grati$ gugejandt worden find. 

Am 9. Suli hielt Bruder Stahmer bei die 
worauf wir mit herglidem Dank und gegenjeitigem Segenswun{d 
der Heimat gu fubren, um, will’3 Gott, nad) drei Jahren eine Reunion 
bet Bruder Godel in Cleveland, O., abgubhalten. Das walte Gott! 

MINIMUS. 


Arithmetijhe Anfgaben. 


1. 
Konig Behram in Yndien hatte in Schadhjpiel fo verliebt, 
dak er dem Erfinder deSjelben den Wntrag jtellte, etwas, bis an die 
Halfte de3 Konigreidhs, von ihm gu bitten. Der Giinftling, auf die 
64 Felder de3 Schachbretts hinweijend, antwortete: ,Der Konig Lajje 
auf da8 erfte Feld ein Weigenforn legen, auf aweite auf 
da8 dritte vier und jo weiter, immer auf da8 nadjte doppelt foviel 
wie auf da8 vorbergehende.” 
Wieviel Bufhel Weigen hatte dem Erfinder ausgegahlt werden 
miiffen, wenn e8 moglich gewejen ware? €8 wird angenommen, 
dab ein Bufhel eine Midion grofe Korner fast. 
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Literarijdes. 


Wer find und was wollen die Mijfourier? Von Pfarrer Guftao 
Riimelin, Gaujen am Bach bet Brettheim. Verlag und Drud 
bon Yohannes Herrmann, Bwidau, Gadjen. Bu begiehen vom Con- 
cordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. rei: 15 Cis. 


Dies ift eine Gugerft intereffante Schrift. Wm 2. Februar 1919 jdhrieb 
Der in Deutfdhland befannte P. W. Michacli3 in ,,Licht und Leben” Nr. 5 
gegen eine befenntnistreue Freifirde folgendes: ,Z3tvei Namen vor 
Nadahmung ab: Herrnhut und Miffouri. Yn der Briidergemeinde trium- 
phierte die Weithergigfcit iiber Benfenntniszwang. Bei den Mijfouriern 
umgefehrt triumphierte der Befenntnisgivang iiber die Bruderliebe und Cin- 
Heit.” Diefe Verdachtigung de3 Michaelis, die ihren Weg durch die firdhliche 
Prejfe Deutfdhlands gefunden hat, war die Veranlaffung diefer Schrift, die 
cine furge Gefchichte der Mijfourifynode fowoh!l mie der Synodalfonfereng 
enthalt. BW. C.K. 


Der Cv.-Luth. Hausfreund. Kalender auf Yahr 1921. Herausgegeben 
bon P.O. Th. Billfomm. Berlag und von Yohannes 
Herrmann, Biwidau, Sadfen. Zu begiehen durch das Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis, Mo. $rei3: 30 Ct3. 

Neben dem Kalender finden fich fehr lefenSwerte Wrtifel in demjelben, 
bon tveldjen givet bejonders nambaft gemacht gu twerden berdienen: ,,Die 
Familie als Hiiterin guter Gitte” und: ,Der Tag von Worms und wir.“ 
Dem Kalender ift cine Giibjche Spruchfarte als Zugabe beigeleat. 

BW. 


Farias. Cin Vild aus der Miffionsarbeit in Yndien. Von HeinriG 
Stallmann, Miffionar. Druc und Verlag von Yohannes 
mann, Zividau, Gadfen. Bu begiehen durch) das Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis, Mo. rei8: 30: ts. ‘ 


Qn diefer Ergahlung fiihrt uns der Sehreiber in anfdhaulicder Weife 
Die Schwierigkeit der Niffionsarbeit unter den Parias vor. W. C.K. 


Bum djihrigen Yubilium unferer Miffion unter dem Tamulenvolfe Oft- 
indien8. Bon Miffionar Dr. Geinrid Nau. Drud und 
Verlag von Johannes Herrmann, Bivicau, Gadjen. Bu beziehen 
bom Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. Srei3: 15 Cts. 
Diefe Schrift enthalt eine gefdhichtlice Darlequng unjerer Mijjion unter 

dem Tamulenvolfe Oftindiens. W. 


Lutherheft. Bon der Freiheit eines Chriftenmenfden. Dritite Wuflage. 
Verlag und von Yohannes Herrmann, Biwidau, Sadjen. 
Preis: 10 Cts. Bu haben im Concordia Publishing House, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Die Schrift Luthers: der Freiheit eines Chriftenmenjden” ift 
den Lefern de3 ,,Schulblatt” gewif, befannt. Hier wird diefelbe in einer 
Brofdiire dargeboten, die gur Verteilung in den Gemeinden fich eignet. 

BW. C. K. 
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BWeisfagung. ,Das Volf, fo im Finjtern wandelt.“ Prophecy. “The 
people that walk in darkness.” Yef.9,2—7. Sinderdjor oder Solo, 
gemifcdter Chor und Orgel. Preis: 20 Ct3.; Porto ertra. Kom- 
poniert und herausgegeben bon Fri’ Reuter, 126 N. Washing- 
ton St., New Ulm, Minn. 3u begiehen bom Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sn diefem neueften Chorjtiid Prof. Reuters hat der Kinderchor,' der 
aud) als Solo gefungen werden fann, den Lotwenanteil, indem er den gangen 
Lert, 9, 2A—7, gu fingen hat. Bei den Worten: ,Denn uns ift ein Kind 
geboren” fallt der gemifcte Chor ein und jingt dagu die befannte alte und 
Doch nie veraltete Melodie: ijt ein’ entfprungen” — ein auferft 
effeftvoller Teil in diefer Nummer. Wer fic) mit dem Giniiben diefes Stiictes 
befaft, wird fiir feine Miihe reichlich befohnt. M. L. 


Ehre jet Gott in der Hihe — Glory to God in the Highest. Weih- 
nacht3gefang fiir qemifdten Chor, Unijonoftinimen oder Golo (Go- 
pran, Tenor), Quartett oder Galbchor und Orgel. Preis: 15 Cts.; 
Porto ertra. Komponiert und herausgegeben von Walter Gak- 
mannsShaufen, 2061 N. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 3u bez 
giehen vom Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ermuntert durch den guten Wbjab, den feine beiden erften Chorgejange 
gefunden haben, laht Lehrer Safmannshaujen als drittes Chorjtiid eine 
BWeihracdhtsnummer folgen. Auch diefe Nummer jollte gute Wufnahme finden. 
Gie ijt gefallig und leicht und fann dabher auch von minder gut gefchulten 
Chiren aufgefiihrt werden. M. L. 


The Children’s Hosanna. An order of service for a children’s celebra- 
tion. By Adolf T. Hanser. Hight pages. Price, $3.50 a hundred. 
The tunes are 25 cts. a copy extra. 

Until now there have not been many programs for a general chil- 
dren’s service on the great festival days. This program aims to give the 
Lutheran children a Biblical and instructive service with songs for chil- 
dren and some of the standard hymns, where the congregation can join 
in the singing. The tunes are extra. W. C.K. 


Ginfihrungen. 


Wm 12. Gonnt. n. Trin. wurde Rand. ©. als Lehrer 
an der Schule der Dreieinigfeitsgemeinde gu Elgin, Minn., eingefiihrt von 
P. ©. AF feldt. 
Am 12. Gonnt.n. Trin. wurde Nand. G. Mie d als Lehrer an der 
Schule der Dreieinigfeitsgemeinde gu Cdwardsville, eingefiihrt von 
P. BW. Jahn. 
%m.13. Gonnt. n. Trin. tourde Rand. Wilhelm Eggers als 
Lehrer an der Schule gu Uniontown, Mo., eingefiihrt von 
P.D. Hifden. 
14. Gonnt. n. Trin. wurde Rand. Krahn als Lehrer an 
der Schule der Salemsgemeinde gu Farrar, Mo., eingefiihrt von 
P. 3. Kriiger. 
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Altes und Leues. 


Juland. 


Aus den Lehranftalten der Wisconfinfynode ijt gu beridten, dak 
Prof. J. Mever, bisher Direftor de3 Lehrerfeminars in New Ulm, Minn, 
an da8 Bredigerfeminar in Wautwaioja, Wis., berufen worden ift. An 
feiner Stelle ift Prof. RM. Bliefernicht gum Direftor ernannt worden. 
erner: Die Lehranjtalt in Watertown, Wis., erhalt in der Perfon des 
Prof. Kowalfe, cines Gliedes der Fafultat, einen neuen Direftor. Bez 
fanntlid) ftand Prof. Crnft fiinfgiq Bahre Lang diefem Poften vor. 

. 

Im Wagner-College auf Staten Ysland will das New Yorf-Minijte- 
rium ein achte3 Studienjahr einrichten, fo dah die Wnijtalt in Zufunft einen 
pollftandigen High School und College Course darbieten wird. (3. u. YW.) 

Die Fan-Hu3-Gemeinde in New Yorf Hat bejondere Kinder 
gottesdienfte cingerichtet, an denen nur Kinder im Wlter von 15 Jahren und 
Ddarunter tei{nehmen diirfen. (3. u. W.) 

The “Mayflower” Anniversary. — A perfect model of the famous 
Mayflower, built in England, will sail to America just 300 years after its 
famous original. The picturesque little craft will weigh only 180 tons. 
This trip will be part of a great celebration to commemorate New England 
three centuries ago. There will be several pageants both in England and 
America, and many notable buildings and monuments will be raised in 
honor of the event. One of the most interesting features of the celebra- 
tion will be the moving pictures which will reproduce the famous scenes 
of the sailing of the Mayflower and its landing at Plymouth, which are 
now being prepared both in England and America, and will soon be shown 
throughout the United States. — Boys’ Life. 


Ausland. 


Ev.-Luth. Synode in Aujftralien — CStatiftifdes. Der Australian 
Lutheran, da8 Organ unjerer Sdhwejterfynode in Auftralien, verdffentlichte 
in der Quninummer den Yabhresbericht der Synode fiir da3 Bahr 1919. 
Cinfehlichlich von Neufecland befteht die Synode aus fiinf Dijtriften. Diefe 
umfaffen 52 Barochien, 163 Gemeinden und 59 Predigtplabe mit 17,374 
Geelen, 10,840 RKominunigierenden und 3983 ftimmberedtigten Gliedern. 
Bum Minifterium, gehiren 56 im jtehende Pajtoren, 4 theologijde 
Profefforen und 5 Paftoren, die auger Amt find. 436 Kinder haben Gez 
meindefdulen befudht, in denen fiinf Tage in der Woche unterrichtet wird; 
386 haben ecinmal die Woche Religionsunterridt erhalten; 1711 haben 
regelmagig Gonntagsidulen befucht. Die beiden erften Gruppen twurden 
bon 17 Lehrern, 7 Paitoren und 10 Lehrerinnen unterrichtet. Leider durf- 
ten in Giidauftralicn die Gemeindefchulen, die wahrend des Kriege3s ge- 
wurden, nicht wieder gedffnet werden, und die Herausgabe de3 
Deutfdjen ,Kirchenboten” ift aud) noch unterjagt. M. 

betreff deS Verhiltniffes der Kirde gur Schule trat die Preukijde 
Generaljynode mwefentlic) den Befdliifien des Dresdener Kirdentages bei, 
twelde auf Erhaltung der Konfeffionsfdule und auf BVefeitiqung der geijt- 
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Tidhen Schulauffidt gielen. Qn betreff des Iebteren Punfktes ift die Wus- 
fprache de3 Generalfuperintendenten D. Zollner (Miinfter) fehr begeichnend. 
Gr fiibrte u.a. aus: hat jich im Laufe der Beit ein ftarfes Miftrauen 
Der Lehrer gegen die Geiftlichen herausgebildet, das Heute, wo fich. beide 
die Hande reicjen follten, verhangnisvoll werden finnte. Cine Verftandi- 
gung mug fommen. Mit den Lehrern, die dem Evangelium den NRiicen 
gefehrt haben, ijt fie ausfidjtslo3; aber mit denen, die mit un3 auf dem- 
felben Boden ftehen, mu fie gefunden werden.” Der Redner erflarte unter 
lebhafter Zuftimmiung, dak man nidt daran denfe, ettwa auf irgendeinem 
Umiwege irgend etwas eingufiihren, was dem Geijtlicjen eine Stellung gibt, 
tie er jie in der Beit der Schulinjpeftion hatte. Wuch die bidherige Wrt 
der Leitung deS ReligionSunterrichts habe nicht bewahrt und miiffe 
fallen. Mene Wege miiften gefucht werden. Dabei jollten die Theologen 
nicht ausgefdloffen, aber doch vor allem die Schulmanner herangegogen 
twerden. Diecje Wusfprache fand ,lebhafte Bujtimmung” und twourde noch 
Dadurch verftarft, dap ein anderer Redner einen tweiteren Bujak beantragte, 
Dak die Herangiehung der Schulmanner auch bei der Gejtaltung de3 Reli- 
gionSunterrichts erfolgen folle, damit auch der Iebte Schatien cines 
Dachtes, wollte man die geiftliche Schulaufficht wiedergetwinnen, verz 
fehwwinde. Ya, cin Schulmann jagte: twerde ich diefen 
Taq nicht vergefjen, an dem heute die Generalfynode ausgefprocden hat: 
Bir madden Schlup mit der geiftlicen Schulaufjidt und twiinfchen feinen 
Reft mehr. Nun fehlagen twir in die Dargebotene Hand cin: BVertrauen 
gegen Bertrauen!“ — Wer die Lehre von Kirche und 2imt und auperdem 
Die Gefchidte der evangelifcen Volfsfchule fennt, wird fich verwundert fra- 
gen, twie nur moglich ift, dak folch eine fcicfe Stellung aivijchen den 
betufenen Dienern de3 Worts, denen von Wmts wegen auch die Pflege der 
getauften Kinder gufommt, und ifren nachften Gebhilfen in folcher Wrbeit, 
den Schullehrern, hat entitehen fnnen, gugleich aber auch feine Bedenfen 
haben, ob auf dem hier befdhrittenen Wege das rechte Verhalinis hergeftellt 
werden fann. edenfall miijjen die Lehrer fich felbjt als Glieder der 
Kirche fiihlen und ihr Amt als einen Dienjt an der Kirche anfehen lernen; 
Dann wird ihnen auch die Wufficht Durd die Paftoren tweder Mipz- 
trauenSbegeuqung erfdeinen noch iiberhaupt lajtig fein, jondern fie werden 
in den Paftoren ,,Gebhilfen ihrer Freunde” jehen. (Freifirde.) 
Das Gefes iiber dic Grundfdule, dad jebt, noch ehe die Reichsfdul- 
fonfereng gufammentritt, in der Nationalverfammlung werden 
foll, gefabrdet aufs hichfte fowohl die perfinlide Freiheit der Cltern als 
auch die Religions und Getwiffen3freifeit. Denn dasjelbe enthalt ein Verbot 
privater Vorfdhulen und fogar jedes Privatunterricht3 und giwingt alle Kinder 
fiir die erften vier Schuljahre in die fogenannte Grundfdhule, von deren 
inneren Geftaltung- noch wenig befannt und bei der e3 mindeften3 fehr 
atweifelhaft ijt, welder WUrt ReligionSunterricdt in ifr gegeben twerden wird. 
gehirt gu den allererjten und allertwichtigiten Rechten der Cltern, dar- 
iiber nach eigenem freien Ermefjen gu beftimmen, twem fie ihre Kinder, fiir 
deren Erziehung fie in erfter Linie die Verantiwortung tragen, in fo 
tigen bier Jahren anvertrauen wollen. Unfer3 Wiffens hat noch fein Land 
fich fo weit berftiegen, den Privatunterridt und Privatfdulen gu verbieten. 
Und follten infonderheit chriftlice ECltern alle gefeblich gulafjigen Mrittel 
antwenden, um eine foldje Thrannei abguiwenden. (Sreifirdje.) 


